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a main theater of the war. There was plenty of
warning of what was coming, for the British squad-
ron intended for the attack began assembling in
the West Indies before the close of summer. No
one knew, however, where or when the blow would
fall. To Jackson the first necessity seemed to be
to make sure of the defenses of Mobile. For a time,
at all events, he believed that the attack would be
made there, rather than at New Orleans; and an
attempt of a British naval force in September to
destroy Fort Bowyer, at the entrance to Mobile
Bay, confirmed his opinion.

But the chief attraction of Mobile for the
General was its proximity to Florida. In July
he had written to Washington asking permission
to occupy Pensacola. Months passed without a
reply. Temptation to action grew; and when, in
October, three thousand Tennessee troops arrived
under one of the subordinate officers in the recent
Creek War, longer hesitation seemed a sign of
weakness. Jackson therefore led his forces against
the Spanish stronghold, now in British hands, and
quickly forced its surrender. His men blew up one
of the two forts, and the British blew up the other.
Within a week the work was done and the General,
well pleased with his exploit, was back at Mobile.